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THE HMUMAN MOSQUITO. 


has solved the problem of perpetual motion ; for 
he is never quiet, never tranquil, and as for letting 
well or his fellow-creatures alone, he does that 
as little as he pays the national debt. Like his 
entomological prototype, the human mosquito has 
various methods of attack. Now he comes on you 
slily, without note of warning prefacing attack, 
and the first proof of his presence—a sting : now 
the shrill discordance of his challenge rouses you 
to attention and the vain attempt at defence and 
retaliation. For you cannot defend yourself nor 
yet retaliate. The human mosquito is too subtle 
in his attack to be evaded, too quick in his retreat 
to be caught ; and your hands only fight the air, 
when they do not fall, like boomerangs, with a 
sounding blow on your own pate. 

The life’s business of the human mosquito is to 
wound, and his mildest pleasure is to annoy. 
Woe to you, poor hapless wight, if, in a weak 
moment, you have allowed the tormentor to find 
out your sore places or discover the secret of the 
weak joint in your armour. Henceforth you may 
bid adieu to peace for so long as this creature 
is within hail, He never lets drop a subject 
which he knows is painful; and when he has 
once been able to make you wince, he never 
wearies of repeating the experiment. It is such 
fun to him to see your lip quiver, your cheek 
blanch, your eyes flash with ill-suppressed fury, 
if you are a man—with voiceless scorn or darken- 
ing tears, if you are a woman—such fun! He 
would not forego that pleasure for worlds, life, 
indeed, having no greater to bestow. Vivisection ? 
Are there not men who would vivisect for the 
mere love of torturing, and the brutal curiosity of 
seeing the victim’s behaviour under pain? So in 
like manner does the human mosquito torment and 
torture you for the mere love of the sport ; and 
to make you dance to his piping, shod in the red- 
hot shoes of the German fairy tale, is as exquisite 
a delight to him as were the cries of the racked 
heretic to Torquemada, as are the fluttering agonies 


“of the wounded bird to the snake. Has your 


‘favourite son proved a failure, with passages in | 
He is ubiquitous; and, taking him morally, he his history you would rather not remember, still | 


less have remembered by others? The human 
| Mosquito never meets you without asking care- 
| fully after young Graceless—where he is—what 
| he is doing—and has he paid his debts yet? and 
is that sentence of outlawry rescinded? and what 
/a grief it must be to you that one who promised 
so well when he was a lad, should have kicked 
over the traces to such an extent as he has done! 
Did your daughter run off with the penniless 
lieutenant, and are you notoriously unreconciled 
to the marriage—hopeless as is your displeasure ? 
The human mosquito takes every opportunity of 
speaking in your presence of the regiment to which 
your unwelcome son-in-law belongs ; and though 
he cannot tell you personally, does tell your neigh- 
bour in your hearing where it is, what it is doing, 
and how this officer and that have distinguished 


connection being conspicuously absent from the 
roll-call of merit. If your old aunt has died and 
left you nothing, while she favoured your cousin 
and made him her heir, to your not unnatural 
disappointment, the human mosquito develops the 
most extraordinary interest in that  cousin’s 
doings, and either asks you of his well-being 
under his new honours, or gives you anecdotes 
of the splendour of his surroundings and the 
astounding luxury of his home—anecdotes which 
set your teeth on edge, hampered as you are in 
all your goings and comings. Or, if it be the 
other way, and you have been the favoured and 
the rightful heir has been dispossessed, then does 
the tormentor regale you with harrowing accounts 
of the disgraced one’s trials and penury, and the 
bitterness of his disappointment, which clings to 
him like a Nessus shirt, poisoning the very 
current of his blood. 

Not to be successfully fought, not to be 
captured, not to be barred out, this tormentor 
of men’s lives is as terrible as are those germs 
which float in the air and bring woe illimitable 
to all who breathe them. Your only chance 
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with him is impenetrable reserve ; wrapping 
yourself up in silence which nothing can cause 
to break into confidence or self-betrayal ; showing 
a demeanour as stolid as a triple wall of brass ; 
suffocating your feelings, your very thoughts, as 
though they were crimes which would land you 
in the county jail if repeated aloud. This is 
your only chance—the sole kind of mosquito-net 
which will protect you. No appeal to reason 
will be successful; still less will have a chance 
of an appeal to feeling, humanity, gratitude. Of 
gratitude, indeed, he has no more knowledge than 
he has of the origin of life or the cause of crystal- 
lisation ; for ingratitude is his characteristic, as— 
with some kinds—insolence is the method. Like 
the brute which turns and rends the hand that has 
fed him, this kind of creature, this human mos- 
quito, turns against you, when you have done all 
for him that he desired and when he has no more 
hope of your help. Then you learn the true qua- 
lity of his nature, and find out for yourself of what 
base material it is made. It is only after repeated 
trials, however, that he is convinced of your 
finality in the way of help; for he is of the same 
gens as the daughter of the horseleech and cries 
ever ‘Give! give!’ When you have once allowed 
a man or woman of this kind to prove that you 
are puncturable, that you are so much nutriment 
for bold suckers, you are done for; and nothing 
short of a lawyer will free you from attacks 
which, made at first insidiously—maybe with 
flatteries, mute appeals, humble representations, 
gentle prayers—grow by time and success into 
bold and burglarious assaults, accompanied with 
threats and enforced by moral bludgeons. Then 
you must address yourself to the law, which is 
to the human mosquito of determined attack 
what petroleum is said to be to his winged pro- 
totype, the only effectual defence known. To 
do good to a man or woman of this kind is 
to illustrate the truth of the hard old Cornish 
saying: ‘Save a man from the sea, and he 
becomes your enemy.’ To sow golden grain on 
the barren fields of such a one is to reap sorrow 
for yourself; and to give your coat is but the 

reface to the janet for your cloak. Your 
inch ever becomes his ell ; and when you do not 
concede all that is demanded, then are you stung, 
as a kind of waymark between what you have 
done and what you have not. 

At home the human mosquito is restless and 
exacting. He interferes in everything afloat, 
and always adds a drop of bitterness to such 
honey as the family may have garnered in its 
hive. Is there a féte-day on hand? He takes out 
the sweetness, rubs off the gloss, by restrictions 
if he be in the place of command ; by temper if 
he be a subordinate who can only damage and 
not destroy. As the former, he harasses his wife 
by finding fault with her arrangements, sub- 
stituting his own; he annoys the servants by 
contradictory commands ; irritates the governess 
by doubting her capacity for taking care of her 
charge; and causes the children to weep or to 
sulk, according to their natures, by scolding them 
impartially all round, with reason or without. 
Then, when he has made every one thoroughly 
miserable or uncomfortable, and more inclined 
to perform penance than to undertake pleasure, 
he puts on a hilarious manner, and, when this 
is not responded to, rates the wretched little 


flock for their gloominess on a holiday, and says, 
if this is to be the manner in which they thank 
him for the treat he has given them, he will 
take good care how he allows them to have 
another. 

As a subordinate, he is just as worrying if not 
so domineering. As the servant whose functions 
are vital to the thing on hand—say the cook on 
the day of a dinner-party—the human mosquito 
makes every one suffer. For just as ‘ England’s 
extremity is Ireland’s opportunity,’ so is the 
day of social consideration in a household that 
wherein the cook, who is also a mosquito, is 
most troublesome and most annoying. To believe 
her, there will not be a dish fit to eat, and there 
is not enough of anything. Something has gone 
wrong with the stock for soup; the fishmonger 
has skimped the weight, which was already too 
closely calculated ; and the butcher has not sent 
the proper joint for the roast; the chickens are 
skinny and the ‘birds’ are tough; the cream is 
deficient and the milk is turned ; and the veget- 
ables are not fresh nor is the fruit ripe. Perhaps 
she shams the sullenness of despair, and will not 
give an answer, or one only of pessimistic fore- 
bodings, when her mistress tries to put the best 
face on the matter; or she may assume a falsely 
heartsome air, and, after she has plunged her 
poor lady into the depths of despair and nervous 
apprehension, says she will do what she can to 
remedy the long tale of disasters recounted, but 
the dinner will not be up to the mark, let her 
do the best she can. It all depends on the pro- 
portion of her cruelty to her love of annoying, 
whether she sends up a dinner really damaged, 
or one in her best style and perfect throughout. 
In cither case she has had her pleasure—in serious 
hurt or in simple teasing. 

We need not go through the whole list of 
domestic mosquitoes. From the lady’s-maid 
who pulls her mistress’s hair when brushing 
it, and lets her go to a state ball with a 
string unfastened and a tape showing below 
her train, to the page-boy who breaks in a 
month the worth of his year’s wages, they all 
make their service the cause of annoyance to 
their employers; and some add to annoyance, 
eraver disaster. But what can you do with 
them? Accidents will happen, you know, and 
an unfortunate servant is not necessarily a bad 
person. Your page-boy, for instance, is smart 
in taking messages, and quick to learn the 
niceties of his office; he is clean in his person 
and respectful in his manners. How can you say 
that his unlucky fingers are the result of malice 

repense? and is it not worth while to keep 
hint on, you hoping that he will learn more 
deftness in handling china and glass—his past 
clumsiness condoned by his future improvement ? 
Just so; and yet we may be very certain of one 
thing—once a mosquito, always a mosquito; 
once the love of annoying or hurting gets hold of 
the moral system, and there it stays rooted, like 
couch-grass, or that Australian enemy the thorn- 
grass, a source of damage to everything that lives 
near it. 

As a child, the human mosquito is the ‘limb’ 
of the nursery, according to the vernacular of the 
nurse. As a boy, he is the bully over his little 
brothers and the incarnate plague of his sisters. 
As a man, he is the tyrant and tormentor of his 
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household. If he runs to priggishness, he makes 
his children’s lives a burden to them because of 
fractions and declensions ; if he is an athlete, he 
maybe ruins them for all time by the brutal 
vigour of his training; if he is effeminate, he 
interferes with the maids, takes the reins of 
domestic government out of his wife’s hands, 
orders the dinners, and looks after the children 
like an Indian bearer or a supernumerary nurse. 
He is at all times the mosquito of the establish- 
ment, buzzing here, stinging there, creating fever 
and irritation everywhere ; making one wonder 
for what purpose such as he are sent into the 
world at all, and what good end they subserve. 
In politics, the restless obstructive and the pert 
querist, the oppositionist for the sake of opposi- 
tion, and insolent to the extremest point, he keeps 
things alive in the sense in which a fire of thorns 
can make the water boil. But suppose you want 
the water to be cool and fresh and still, what 
good then does your crackling fire of thorns? 
Is it not a hindrance rather than a help? and 
a bane instead of a blessing ? 

No! view him how we may, we are forced 
back to the same position—the human mosquito 
is a mistake in anthropology, and in no sense a 
creature to be preserved for its uses in the general 
economy. When we shall have mended all the 
moral fractures and put society straight and 
square, then will there be no room for the human 
mosquito; and the Force expressed in his ugly 
energies now, will have merged into nobler and 
better forms. Meanwhile, seeing that fighting is 
useless and all defence-work illusory, we must 
bear him with what patience we can command— 
no other moral catholicon having yet been dis- 
covered able to heal the hurts made by the 
creature in its attacks, And perhaps—who 
knows?—patience being in itself one of the 
sweeter virtues—it is in the teaching and the 
exercise of this to his fellow-men that the human 
mosquito has his raison Wétre. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER XL 


Wirntn the first few days, a great many of 
these conversations ‘took place, and Frances 
gradually formed an idea to herself, not, per- 
haps, very like reality, but yet an idea, of the 
other life from which her sister had come. The 
chief figure in it was ‘mamma,’ the mother 
with whom Constance was so carelessly familiar, 
and of whom she herself knew nothing at all. 
Frances did not learn from her sister’s revela- 
tions to love her mother. The effect was very 
different from that which, in such circumstances, 
would have taken place in a novel. She came 
to look upon this unknown representative of 
‘the parents’ side,’ as Constance said, as upon 
a sort of natural opponent, one who understood 
but little and sympathised not at all with the 
younger, the other PP the generation which 
was to succeed and replace her. Of this fact 
the other girl never concealed her easy con- 
viction. The elders for the moment had the 
power in their hands, but by-and-by their day 
would be over. There was nothing unkind or 
cruel in this certainty; it was simply the 
course of nature, which by-and-by would be 


upset by natural progress of events, and which 
in the meantime was modified by the other 
certainty, that if the young stood firm, the 
elders had no alternative but to give in. Alto- 
gether, it was evident the parents’ side was not 
the winning side: but all the same it had the 
power of annoying the other to a very great 
extent, and exercised this power with a selfish- 
ness which was sometimes brutal. Mamma it 
was evident had not considered Constance at 
all. She had taken her about into society for 
her own ends, not for her daughter’s pleasure. 
She had formed a plan by which Constance 
was to be handed over to another proprietor 
without any consultation of her own wishes. 

The heart of Frances sank as she slowly 
identified this maternal image, so different from 
the image of fancy. She tried to compare it 
with the image which she herself might in her 
turn have communicated of her father, had it 
been she who was the expositor. It frightened 
her to find, as she tried this experiment in her 
own mind, that the representation of papa would 
not have been much more satisfactory. She 
would have shown him as passing his time 
chiefly in his library, taking very little notice 
of her tastes and wishes, settling what was to 
be done, where to go, everything that was of 
any importance in their life, without at all 
taking into account what she wished. This she 
had always felt to be perfectly natural, and 
she had no feeling of a grievance in the matter ; 
but supposing it to be necessary to tell the 
story to an ignorant person, what would that 
ignorant person’s opinion be? It gave her a 
great shock to perceive that the impression 
roduced would also be one of harsh authority, 
indifferent, taking no note of the inclinations 
of those who were subject to it. That was how 
Constance would represent pe It was not the 
case, and yet it would look so to one who did 
not know. Perceiving this, Frances came to feel 
that it might be natural to represent the world 
as consisting of two factions, parents and chil- 
dren. There was a certain truth in it. If there 
should happen to occur any question—which was 
impossible—between papa and herself, she felt 
sure that it would be very difficult for him 
to realise that she had a will of her own; and 
yet Frances was very conscious of having a 
will of her own. 

In this way she learned a great many things 
vaguely through the talk of her sister. She 
learned that balls and other entertainments, such 
as, to her inexperienced fancy, had seemed noth- 
ing but pleasure, were not in reality intended, 
at least as their first object, for pleasure at all. 
Constance spoke of them as things to which 
one must go. ‘We looked in for an hour,’ she 
would say. ‘Mamma thinks she ought to have 
half-a-dozen places to go to every evening,’ with 
a tone in which there was more sense of injury 
than pleasure. Then there was the mysterious 
question of love, which was at once so simple 
and so awful a matter, on which there could be 
no doubt or question : that, it appeared, was quite 
a complicated affair, in which the lover, the hero, 
was transferred into ‘the man,’ whose qualities had 
to be discovered and considered, as if he were 
a candidate for a public office. All this bewil- 
dered Frances more than can be imagined or 
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described. Her sister’s arrival, and the disclo- 
sures involved in it, had broken up to her all 
the known lines of heaven and earth; and now 
that everything had settled down again, and 
these lines were beginning once more to be 
apparent, Frances felt that though they were 
wider, they were narrower too. She knew a 
great deal more; but knowledge only made that 
nore hard and unyielding which had been 
elastic and infinite. The vague and imaginary 
were a great deal more lovely than this, which, 
according to her sister’s revelation, was the 
real and true. 

Another very curious experience for Frances 
occurred when Mrs Durant and Mrs Gaunt, as in 
duty bound, and moved with lively curiosity, 
came to call and make acquaintance with Mr 
Waring’s new daughter. Constance regarded 
these visitors with languid curiosity, only half 
rising from her chair to acknowledge her in- 
troduction to them, and leaving Frances to 
answer the questions which they thought it 
only civil to put. Did she like Bordighera ? 

*O yes; well enough,’ Constance replied. 

‘My sister thinks the people not so picturesque 
as she expected,’ said Frances, 

‘But of course she felt the delightful difference 


in the climate?’ People, Mrs Durant understood, | 
were suffering dreadfully from east wind in | 


London. 

‘Ah! one doesn’t notice in town,’ said Constance. 

‘My sister is not accustomed to living without 
comforts and with so little furniture. You 
know that makes a great difference,’ said her 
anxious expositor and apologist. 

And then there would ensue a long pause, 
which the new-comer did nothing at all to break, 
and the conversation fell into the ordinary dis- 
cussion of who was at church on Sunday, how 
many new people from the hotels, and how 
disgraceful it was that some who were evidently 
English should either poke into the Roman 
Catholic places or never go to church at all. 

‘It comes to the same thing, indeed,’ Mrs 
Durant said indignantly ; ‘for when they go to 
the native place of worship, they don’t under- 
stand. Even I, that have been. so long on the 
continent, I can’t follow the service.’ 

‘But papa can,’ said Tasie. 

‘Ah, papa—papa is much more highly edu- 
cated than I could ever pretend to be; and 
besides, he is a theologian, and knows. There 
were quite half-a-dozen people, evidently English, 
whom I saw with my own eyes coming out of 
the chapel on the Marina.—Oh, don’t say any- 
thing, Tasie! I think, in a foreign place, where 
the English have a character to keep up, it is 
quite a sin.’ 

‘You know, mamma, they think nobody knows 
them,’ Tasie said. 

Mrs Gaunt did not care so much who attended 
church ; but when she found that Constance had, 
as she told the general, ‘really nothing to say 
for herself, she too dropped into her habitual 
mode of talk. She did her best in the first 
jlace to elicit the opinions of Constance about 
Bordighera and the climate, about how she 
thought Mr Waring looking, and if dear Frances 
was not far stronger than she used to be. But 
when these judicious inquiries failed of a 
response, Mrs Gaunt almost turned her back 


upon Constance. ‘I have had a letter from 
Katie, my dear,’ she said. 

‘Have you indeed? I hope she is quite well 
—and the babies?’ 

‘Oh, the babies; they are always well. But 
poor Katie, she has been a great sufferer. I 
told you she had a touch of fever, by last mail. 
Now, it is her liver. You are never safe from 
your liver in India, She had been up to the 
hills, and there she met Douglas, who had gone 
to settle his wife and children. His wife is a 
poor little creature, always ailing; and their 
second boy But, dear me, I have not told 
you my great news. Frances—George is coming 
home! He #s coming by Brindisi and Venice, 
and will be here directly. I told him I was sure 
all my kind neighbours would be so glad to see 
him ; and it will be so nice for him—don’t you 
think—to see Italy on his way ?’ 

‘Oh, very nice!’ said Frances. ‘And you 
must be very happy, both the general and you.’ 

‘The general does not say much; but he is 
just as happy as I am, Fancy! by next mail! 
in another week!’ The poor lady dried her eyes, 
and added, laughing, sobbing: ‘Only think—in 
a week—my youngest boy !’ 

‘Do you mean to say, said Constance, when 
Mrs Gaunt was gone, ‘that you have made them 
believe you care?—Oh, that is exactly like 
mamma, She makes people think she is quite 
happy and quite miserable about their affairs, 
when she does not care one little bit! What is 
this woman’s youngest son to you?’ 

‘But she is—— I have been here all my life. 
I am glad that she should be happy,’ cried 
Frances, suddenly placed upon her defence. 

When she thought of it, Mrs Gaunt’s youngest 
boy was nothing at all to her; nor did she care 
very much whether all the English in the hotels 
on the Marina went to church. But Mrs Gaunt 
was interested in the one, and the Durants in 
the other. And was it true what Constance said, 
that she was a humbug, that she was a decciver, 
because she to care? Frances was 
much confused by this question. There was 
something in it: perhaps it was true. She faltered 
as she replied: ‘Do you think it is wrong to 
sympathise? It is true that I don’t feel all that 
for myself. But still it is not false, for I do 
feel it for them—in a sort of a way.’ 

‘And that is all the society you have here? 
the clergywoman, and the old soldier. And will 
they expect me, too, to feel for them—in a sort 
of a way 2? 

‘Dear Constance,’ said Frances in a pleading 
tone, ‘it could never be quite the same, you 
know, because you are a stranger, and I have 
known them ever since I was quite a little thing. 
They have all been very kind to me. They 
used to have me to tea; and Tasie would play 
with me; and Mrs Gaunt brought down all her 
Indian curiosities to amuse me. Oh, you don’t 
know how kind they are. I wonder, sometimes, 
when I see all the carved ivory things, and 
remember how they were taken out from under 
the glass shades for me, a little thing, how I 
didn’t break them, and how dear Mrs Gaunt 
could trust me with them. And then Tasie’—— 

*Tasie! Whata ridiculous name. But it suits 
her well enough. She must be forty, I should 


think.’ 
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‘Her right name is Anastasia. She is called 
after the Countess of Denrara, who is her god- 
mother, said Frances with great gravity. She 
had heard this explanation a great many times 
from Mrs Durant, and unconsciously repeated it 
in something of the same tone. Constance received 
this with a sudden laugh, and clapped her hands. - 

‘I didn’t know you were a mimic. That is 
capital.—Do Tasie now. Iam sure you can ; and 
then we shall have got a laugh out of them at 
least.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Frances, growing 
ale. ‘Do you think I would laugh at them? 
Vhen you know how really good they are’ 

‘O yes; I suppose I shall soon know,’ said 
Constance, opening her mouth in a yawn, which 
Frances thought would have been dreadful in 
any one else, but which, somehow, was rather 
sepa in her. Everything was rather pretty in 

er, even her little rudenesses and impertinences. 
‘If I stay here, of course I shall have to be 
intimate with them, as you have been. And must 
I take a tender interest in the youngest boy? 
Let us see! He will be a young soldier probably, 
as his mother is an old one, and as he is coming 
from India. He will never have seen any one. 
He is bound to take one of us for a goddess, 
either you or me.’ 

‘Constance!’ cried Frances, in her consterna- 
tion raising her voice. 

‘Well!’ said her sister, ‘is there anything 
wonderful in that? We are very different types, 
and till we see the hero, we shall not be able 
to tell which he is likely to prefer. I see my 
way to a little diversion, if you will not be too 

uritanical, Fan. That never does a man any 
harm. It will rouse him up; it will give him 
something to think of. <A place like this can’t 
have much amusement, even for a youngest boy. 
We shall make him enjoy himself. His mother 
will bless us. You know, everybody says it is 
part of education for a man.’ 

Frances looked at her sister with eyes bewil- 
dered, somewhat horrified, full of disapproval ; 
while Constance, roused still more by her sister’s 
horror than by the first mischievous suggestion 
which had awakened her from her indifference, 
laughed, and woke up into full animation. ‘We 
will go and return their visits,’ she said, ‘and I 
will be sympathetic too. But you shall see when 
I take up a part I make much more of it than 
you do, I know who these people were who did 
not go to church. They were my people—the 

eople I travelled with ; and they shall go next 
Benda ; and Tasie’s heart shall rejoice. When 
we call, I will let them know that England, even 
at Bordighera, expects every man—and every 
woman, which is more to the purpose—and that 
their absence was remarked. They will never be 
absent again, Fan.—And as for the other interest, 
I shall inquire all about Katie’s illnesses, and 
secure the very last intelligence about the youngest 
boy. She will show me his photograph. She will 
tell me stories of how he cut his first tooth.—I 
wonder, said Constance, suddenly pausing and 
falling back into the old languid tone, ‘whether 
you will take up my old ways, when you are 
with mamma.’ 

‘I shall never have it in my power to try, 
said Frances. ‘Mamma will never want me.’ She 
was a little shy of using that name. 


‘Don’t you know the condition, then? I think 
you don’t half know our story. Papa behaved 
rather absurdly, but honestly too. When they 
separated, he settled that one of us should always 
be with her, and one of us with him. He had 
the right to have taken us both. Men have more 
rights than women. We belong to him, but we 
don’t belong to her. I don’t see the reason of 
it, but still that is law. He allowed her to have 
one of us always. I daresay he thought two 
little things like what we were then would have 
been a bore to him. At all events, that is how 
it was settled. Now, it does not need much 
cleverness to see, that as [ have left her, she will 
probably claim you. She will not let papa off 
anything he has promised. She likes a girl in 
the house. She will say: “Send me Frances.” 
I should like to hide behind a door or under a 
table, and see how you get on.’ 

‘Tam sure you must be mistaken,’ said Frances, 
much disturbed ; ‘there was never any question 
about me? 

‘No; because I was there. O yes; there was 
often question of you. Mamma has a little 
picture of you as you were when you were taken 
away. It always hangs in her room; and when 
I had to be scolded, she used to apostrophise you. 
She used to say: “That little angel would never 
have done so-and-so.” I did, for I was a little 
demon; so I rather hated you. She will send 
for you now; and I wonder if you will be a 
little angel still. I should like to see how you 
get on. But I shall be fully occupied here 
driving people to church, and making things 
pleasant for the old soldier’s youngest son.’ 

‘I wish you would not talk so wildly,’ said 
Frances. ‘You are laughing at me all the time. 
You think Iam such a simpleton, I will believe 
all you say. And indeed, I am not clever enough 
to understand when you are laughing at me.—All 
this is impossible. That I should take your 
place, and that you should take mine—ch, im- 
possible !’ cried Frances, with a sharper certainty 
than ever, as that last astounding idea made 
itself apparent: that Constance should order papa’s 
dinners and see after the mayonnaise, and guide 
Mariuecia—‘ oh, impossible !’ she cried. 

‘Nothing is impossible. You think I am not 
good enough to i the housekeeping for papa. 


I only hope you will sen tirer of the difficulties [ 


of my place, as I shall of yours. Be a kind girl, 
and write to me, and tell me how things go. 
I know what will happen. You will think 
everything is charming at first; and then——. 
But don’t let Markham get hold of you. Mark- 
ham is very nice. 
out of a scrape; but still, [ should not advise 
you to be guided by him, especially as you are 
papa’s child, and he is not fond of papa.’ 

‘Please don’t say any more,’ cried Frances. ‘1 
am not going—anywhere. 1 shall live as | 
have always done; but only more pleasantly 
from having—you.’ 

‘That is very pretty of you,’ said Constance, 
turning round to look at her; ‘if you are sure 
you mean it, and that it is not only true—in a 
sort of away. Lam afraid 1 have been nothing 
but a bore, breaking in upon you like this —It 
would be nice if we could be together,’ she added 
very calmly, as if, however, no great amount of 
philosophy would be necessary to reconcile her 


He is capital for getting you | 
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to the absence of her sister. ‘It would be nice ; 
but it will not be allowed. You needn't be afraid, 
though, for I can give you a number of hints 
which will make it much easier. Mamma is a 
little—she is just a little—but I should think 
you would get on with her. You look so young, 
for one thing. She will begin your education 
over again, and she likes that; and then you 
are like her, which will give you a great pull. 
It is very funny to think of it; it is like a 
transformation scene; but I daresay we shall 
both get on a great deal better than you think. 
For my part, I never was the least afraid.’ 

With this, Constance sank into her chair again, 
and resumed the book she had been reading, with 
that perfect composure and indifference which 
filled Frances with admiration and dismay. 

It was with difficulty that Frances herself kept 
her seat or her self-command at all. She had 
been drawing, making one of those innumerable 
sketches which could be made from the loggia— 
now of a peak among the mountains ; now of the 
edge of foam on the blue, blue margin of the 
sea; now of an olive, now of a palm. Frances 
had a persistent conscientious way of besieging 
Nature, forcing her day by day to render up the 
secret of another tint, another shadow. It was 
thus she had come to the insight which had made 
her father acknowledge that she was ‘growing 
up. But to-day her hand had no cunning. Her 
pulses beat so tumultuously that her pencil shared 
the agitation, and fluttered too. She kept still 
as long as she could, and spoiled a piece of paper, 
which to Frances, with very little money to lose, 
was something to be thought of. And when she 
had accomplished this, and added to her excite- 
ment the disagreeable and confusing effect of 
failure in what she was doing, Frances got up 
abruptly and took refuge in the household con- 
cerns, in directions about the dinner and con- 
sultations with Mariuccia, who was beginning 
to be a little jealous of the Signorina’s absorption 
in her new companion. ‘If the young lady is 
indeed your sister, it is natural she should have 
a great deal of your attention; but not even for 
that does one desert one’s old friends,’ Mariuccia 
said with a little offended dignity. 

Frances felt, with a sinking of the heart, that 
her sister’s arrival had been to her perhaps less 
an unmixed pleasure than to any of the house- 
hold. But de did not say so. She made no 
exhibition of the trouble in her bosom, which 
even the consultations over the mayonnaise did 
not allay. That familiar duty indeed soothed 
her for the moment. The question was whether 
it should be made with chicken or fish—a very 
important matter. But though this did some- 
thing to relieve her, the culinary effort did not 
last. To think of being sent away into that new 
world in which Constance had been brought up— 
to leave everything she knew—to meet ‘mamma,’ 
whose name she whispered to herself almost 
trembling, feeling as if she took a liberty with 
a stranger—all this was bewildering, wonderful, 
and made her heart beat and her head ache. It 
was not altogether that the anticipation was 

inful. There was a flutter of excitement in 
it which was almost delight; but it was an 
alarmed delight, which shook her nerves as 
much as if it had been unmixed terror. She 
could not compose herself into indifference, as 


Constance did, or sit quietly down to think, or 
resume her usual occupation in the face of this 
sudden opening out betore her of the unforeseen 
and unknown. 


CHOOSING EATABLES. 


In the days of our grandmothers, when the young 
housewife herself went to market and chose her 
own provisions with quick sense and sharp eyes, 
it was her own fault if her table was not well 
stocked with sweet, fresh eatables. Now that 
we have everything left at the door, we have 
come to rely on the shopkeeper’s choice; and 
the quality of the provisions sent is often not 
ascertained before the dish is served and any 
defect past remedy. To say nothing of the 
unpleasantness of eating meat or vegetables on 
the verge of decomposition, there is the health 
question, which is still more important. Dis- 
agreeable and even dangerous results are occa- 
sionally produced from eating stale cabbages, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables ; yet few young 
housewives, even in these days of sanitation 
mania, take the trouble to learn how to choose 
their provisions so that the best quality is ob- 
tained at the lowest rate. Generally speaking, 
all eatables are best when cheapest, for then 
they are most plentiful, in fullest season, and 
therefore most wholesome. This is especially 
the case with fish, and is a good rule for guid- 
ance. Many in choosing fish depend upon the 
sense of smell as an infallible test; but this is 
not to be trusted to, as it may be deceived by 
the use of ice. The best tests of freshness are 
the bright pink hue of the gills when raw, 
and, when cooked, the firmness of the flesh, 
which in the case of stale fish is flabby and 
stringy, even if preserved by cold from visible 
putrefaction. In buying part of a large fish, as 
cod, the freshness can be known by the bluish 
tinge of the flesh and the slightly iridescent hue 
of the part cut. If the flesh be yellow, it is 
not fresh. As a rule, flat-fish keep better than 
round, and in choosing them their thickness must 
be looked to rather than their size. 

Young housekeepers may be deceived by the 
similarity of some fish, and pay for their folly 
accordingly. Halibut is sometimes offered for 
turbot, but it may be distinguished by looking 
at the spots on the back, the halibut being with- 
jos spots. Lemon soles are, again, often sold as 
soles, and as they are considerably cheaper, nearly 
the same price as plaice, many imagine they have 
/made a good bargain in getting them. But they 
are not nearly equal in flavour to the real soles, 
‘especially those caught off the Devon coast, and 
/may be detected by being white on both sides, 
instead of dark on one. Lobsters and crabs must 
be chosen not so much by their size or weighti- 
/ness, but by their weight in proportion to their 
size and the wideness of their tails. An old 
| lobster well incrusted with lime will be heavy, 
but the shell will be the heaviest part of him, 
| Oysters, again, are deceptive. An inexperienced 
| housewife may reason, that out of a large shell 
| will come a large oyster, not knowing that as 
,time rolls on the shell grows more rapidly than 
the molluse within. Tor garnishing or sauces, 
old oysters or the blue-point variety may do very 
well, and are economical if paid for as such ; but 
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they are not cheap or palatable otherwise. If! posed, are most unwholesome. Generally speak- 


it is known that the oysters purchased come from 


near the mouth of a river, it is prudent to keep | 
them alive in a shallow dish of clear brine for 
a day or two, feeding them with meal, and draw- 
ing off the water twice a day to leave them bare, 
in imitation of the tide. This process makes 
them plump and wholesome. | 


ing, liver, kidneys, &c. may be safely eaten when 
in their uncooked condition they show a bright 
even colour throughout and have no marks of 
congestions or bruises. 

A special word of advice is needed as to the 
selection of sweetbread, which is the thymus 
gland of the calf, for the pancreas or stomach- 
bread is occasionally substituted for it. This may 


In selecting meat, it is necessary to remember | : 
| int with a bloom over it on the outside of chopped up, by its large veins and arteries ; an 
| page apr and a — vermilion red with just as it is very inferior in digestibility to the ‘more 
a shade of purple in the cut surface. The sub- | delicate gland, it is as well to be careful about 
stance should be moderately soft, but at the choosing it. In buying suet we must see, if we 
same a elastic that no mark is left after pay the best price, that we have the kidney suet, 
a pressure from the finger; and keeping the meat or the mass that surrounds the kidneys in a well- 
for a day or two in the larder should make | fatted bullock, because it is firmer and less stringy 
no ae this respect. The surface of the | than any other fat, and it must be remembered 
meat must be quite dry, even a cut scarcely that it should look a beautiful floury white. 
wetting the "if tested by smell, Those living in towns, more 
~— Joint should have very little odour ; whilst, difficulty in getting fresh vegetables than fresh 
if it wastes much in cooking or does not retain | meat; but as every minute green stuffs are kept 
its gravy, it cannot be said to be really fresh. | after ‘actual death’ renders them less digestible, 
A good test for all meat is to push a clean knife it is most important that housewives should not 
up to the hilt into its raw substance. In good, | allow themselves to be deceived about them. 
fresh meat the resistance is uniform; but when | Cucumbers and asparagus are both often spoiled 
of mutton, the lean is quite even in hue, and can generally be detected by flabbiness or inelas- 
has no flavour whatever of tallow; in beef, | ticity after pressure. Cabbages, again, are spoiled 
the lean may be a little marbled with fat, but | by being piled on the top of each other in huge 
it must have no flavour of suet; whilst the raw | wagons, for the consequent heating and fermen- 
fat of mutton must be very white; that of beef tation render them flabby and unwholesome. 
slightly yellow, like fresh butter. Lamb and veal| Unpacked and sprinkled with water, they may 
should also have very white and translucent fat,| look well, but it is needless to say they never 
and the lean of both must be pale, but perfectly | regain their freshness. Some vegetables Ae best 
evenly tinted. If it is possible to choose a joint) when they are most green, others when they are 
from whole carcase, the quality of the most white, Asparagus, savoys, Brussels 
may be judged from the fat inside the thigh. | and all winter greens should be as green as pos- 
any joint may safely be chosen from that par- | white as possible. Seakale to be good shou 
ticular animal. Meat without any fat is rarely | perfectly blanched, for when coloured, it is indi- 
the best ; and if, besides being lean, it is coarse  gestible to some people, and leaves an unpleasant 
and sinewy-looking, it may be set down as old | after-taste in the mouth. Celery should also be 
and tough. 7 as white as can be got, and when fresh, should 

The unwary are occasionally perplexed in the break off quite clean. If it leaves stringy ends, 
choice of ribs of beef. They order the first cut it has either been warmed to make it swell, or 
joint, and wonder when they have a joint with all vegetables, in fact. cucumber with the 
gristle running between the fat and lean. Then, | white bloom ‘on is easily seen to be fresh; but 
in ignorance that they have been served with this may be rubbed off when early in the market. 
the worst end of the ribs, wn | complain to the In choosing a cucumber, therefore, it is best to 
butcher of his bad meat; and it may be some handle it in the centre; if it lies firm and stiff 
time before they find out they have been paying in the hand, it is fresh 3 but if the ends droop 
for the best and served with the worst. As, or shake or the substance feels soft, it has been 
regards pork, the best choice is that of well- cut some time. The goodness of carrots is tested 
fatted small pork with the lean rather uni- by the thickness of the dark outer rind in pre 


formly coloured, with no appearance of blotchi- 
ness and with the fat not at all streaky. In) 
choosing bacon or ham, it is well to remember 
that the colour of the fat should be white and 
not yellowish, and that if we would test whether 
the flavouring is very salt or otherwise, the safest 
plan is to run a knife in up to the hilt, with- | 
draw it and smell it. It will then be manifest 
whether there is any strongly saline or rancid 
flavour. 

The internal parts of animals are more diflicult 
to choose, and great care is necessary in seeing 


portion to the pale core. 

People living in the country would no doubt 
disdain to be told how to choose milk or eggs ; 
but for those living in towns, a little advice may 
be useful. Good milk placed in a narrow glass 
should look quite opaque and of a full white 
colour. It should leave no deposit and have no 
peculiar smell or taste, and these characteristics 
ought to hold good after it has been boiled. Egys 
may be roughly tested by sight, for if held up 
to the light, fresh eggs look more transparent in 
the centre, and old ones at either end. But for 


that they are perfectly fresh, as they decompose a certain test, where there is any doubt, belore 
quicker than the outer parts, and when decom- | breaking the shell dissolve one ounce of salt in 


| 
| 
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ten ounces of water and drop the eggin. A good 
will sink, an indifferent one swim, and a 
bad one will float, even if the water be perfectly 
ure. 
. A German test for watered milk consists in 
dipping a well-polished knitting-needle into a 
deep vessel of milk, and then immediately with- 
drawing it in an upright position. If the milk 
is pure, a drop of the fluid will hang to the 
needle ; but the addition of even a small portion 
of water will prevent the adherence of the drop. 
Wheaten flour, lastly, we may test by four out 
of the five senses—sight, touch, taste, and smell, 
To the sight, when fresh, flour should be quite 
white or with the slightest tinge of creamy yellow ; 
any decided yellow indicates commencing changes. 
There should be no lumps when tested by the 
touch, or if there are, they should break easily, 
for when there is grittiness, it shows that the 
starch grains are changing. There should also 
be a certain amount of adhesion, so that if a 
handful of flour were compressed and thrown 
against a wall or board, some of it should adhere. 
When mixed with water, the dough if good will 
be coherent, and draw out easily into strings. 
When tasted, it must not be too acid; and if 
tested by smell, there should be no odour sug- 
gesting fermentation or mouldiness. 


THE FEN FLOOD. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Ruts recognised the voice of her father’s horse- 
keeper and foreman. Then were all her fears 
realised. She struck a light and dressed herself 
hurriedly. Her first duty was to look into her 
mother’s room, to see whether the noise had dis- 
turbed her. But Dame Godfrey—whose room 
was on the opposite side of the house to that 
from which the sounds came, and who, ever since 
her seizure, had been a heavy sleeper—still slept 
soundly. Ruth closed the door gently; and 
after rousing Jennie and Bob, whom their late 
hour of retiring had rendered unusually drowsy, 
hastened down-stairs. She could scarcely re- 
strain a scream when she saw that the pas- 
sage was flooded to the depth, apparently, of a 
couple of feet. She called to Jackson, the fore- 
man, that she would open the door presently, 
and ran back to the lumber-room, where she 
exchanged her shoes for a pair of high top- 
boots, and ordered Jennie, who now made 
a appearance, to don another pair and follow 


When Ruth at length undid the fastenings of 
the door and dragged it partially open, there 
entered Jackson and three farm-labourers who 
lived in a row of cottages a quarter of a mile 
from the farmhouse. Each carried a lantern, 
wore long boots, and had an empty sack on his 
shoulders by way of a wrap. Ruth ushered them 
into the kitchen, where the water, disturbed 
by the fresh influx from the doorway, whirled 
round and round, bearing on its eddies a few 
stools and other light articles which had been 
left on the floor. It had not yet reached the 
high fireplace, in which the embers still glowed. 
Jennie added fresh wood, and the flame soon 
gleamed upon the blanched faces of the strange 


group. 


‘This be a reg’lar out-an’-outer, Miss Ruth,’ 
said Jackson, a square-built, well-favoured man 
of some forty years of age, as he shook himself 
like a spaniel fresh from the river. ‘Never see’d 
sech a job, in my life. A reg’lar “drown’d,” an’ 
no mistake about it. My ole woman an’ the 
young uns are nigh frit to dead, an’ darsn’t cum 
down-stairs ; but I says, says I, to my missus, 
“The master ain’t at hum, an’ Miss Ruth she ain’t 
a man, an’ them poor osses an’ beasteses ‘Il get 
drownded if they ain’t seen to.” So, miss, I jest 
took a lot o’ firin’ an’ vittels up-stairs, an’ off 
I went, an’ called Ike, an’ Joe, an’ Bill here. 
They did the same by their missuses, an’ here 
we be. Lawk-a-mussy! the water has riz some 
inches sin’ we been here, an’ it keeps on rainin’ 
loike ole billy.’ 

‘Do you think, Jackson, the water will rise 
much higher?’ asked Ruth in an anxious but 
firm voice. 

‘Sartain, miss. Ye see, the dikes must ha’ 
runn’d over by now; so the longer it rains, 
nat’rally the more water there’ll be, ‘specially 
if it rains up-country loike it do here.’ 

There was no disputing Jackson’s logic. Ruth 
now invited the men to a breakfast of cold 


bacon, bread, and home-brewed beer, which | 


Jennie, by her orders, had already set out on 
the large, substantial kitchen table. Jackson 
and his mates, nothing loth, helped themselves 
as they stood, while their young mistress pro- 
ceeded to lay out the programme for the morn- 
ing’s work. Jackson himself was to fodder the 
horses and cattle and milk the cows; the labourers 
were to carry the thrashed corn from the barn 
floor to the loft—wheat, by the way, was wheat 
that year, selling as high as a guinea a bushel— 
and then to cover and prop the stacks of hay 
and corn in the farmyard. Bob was to carry 
turf and wood from the heaps up to the lumber- 
room, and assist Jennie as might be required. 
These instructions were delivered in a quiet, clear, 
self-possessed manner, which was not without its 
effect upon those who received them, and who, 
like most of their class, were inclined to be some- 
what excited in an emergency. When they had 
finished eating, they repaired to the yard with 
cheerfulness and alacrity, Ike Mumby remarking 
as he went, ‘that it did one good to see how 
quiet-loike Miss Ruth do take things. Ah, ’twould 
be a good job if all the women had as much 
sense.’ 

Ruth, having told the men she had fresh orders 
for them when they had finished in the yard, 
returned to the lumber-room, resumed her shoes, 
and retired to complete her toilet. She next 
went to her mother’s chamber, where a bright 
fire already burned. The old lady was now 
awake, and Ruth greeted her in her own hearty 
affectionate manner. In answer to her inquiries, 
she replied cheerfully that she had slept well, 
and would like to get down-stairs as soon as the 
morning’s tidying-up was finished. 

‘You must take breakfast in your room at 
anyrate, mother. The kitchen will be in a puddle 
all day, the yard is so wet; and, to tell you the 
truth, some of the water has found its way into 
the house. So we must take care of you, you old 
darling. But never mind ; it will be quite jolly 
to live up-stairs for a day. Jennie has turned 
the lumber-room into a kitchen; and I will go 
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and bring in your own chair, mother, and you 
will be as cosy as an old maid, without the 
cat.” 

Ruth talked while she dressed her mother. 
The old lady was at first inclined to be alarmed, 
and asked many questions about the corn and 
the stock, but was speedily relieved from anxiety 
by Ruth’s account of what was being done. She 
then reverted to her husband's absence, repeating 
wera her wish that ‘Jabez was at hum,’ 

uth’s ingenious hopefulness soon dispersed this 
cloud also; and long before breakfast was con- 
cluded, Mrs Godfrey was her own cheery, genial 
self, chatting away in her usual light-hearted 
vein, about Fen floods in general, about the ap- 

roaching Christmas, and the parties in prospect. 
t would have done George Thorpe’s heart good 
to have witnessed the thorough-going, unaffected 
love and confidence that existed between mother 
and daughter, and more particularly, perhaps, the 
tender, considerate devotedness of Ruth. As it 
happened, when the breakfast things were cleared 
away by the somewhat melancholy Jennie, the old 
lady’s first remark was with reference to young 
farmer Thorpe. She wondered whether he would 
keep his promise to ride over to Greendykes, and 
when. A slight shade passed over Ruth’s face. 
She answered vaguely, and somewhat hurriedly 
added that she must go and give the men further 
orders. 

It was now nearly eight o’clock, and daylight 
struggled through the overcast sky. The wind 
had fallen to a slight breeze, but the rain con- 
tinued to fall steadily. Jackson and his assistants, 
who had returned to the house, informed Ruth 
that all had been done that she ordered, adding 
that for the present the cattle and horses would 
take no harm. They had found the pigs swim- 
ming about the yard, all except two, which were 
drowned, They had killed those left, and hung 
them in a shed, ‘to save them loike,’ till 
they had time to dress them. Ruth then told 
them that she feared the flood would increase, 
and that the horses and stock would be ruined 
by standing in the cold water, even if they were 
not drowned. She asked whether it would be 
possible, by riding the horses and driving the 
cattle, to get them out of the fen, up to 
some farm in the high grounds till the water 
subsided. Jackson replied that it would be a 
‘ticklish affair ;? but he thought there was yet 
time, and, if the others were agreeable, he for 
one thought it ought to be tried. The three 
labourers had been inspired by their young 
mistress’s spirit, and vowed they would do more 
than that for her, if necessary. Meantime, she 
and Jennie prepared for them a basket of pro- 
visions, adding a flask of brandy ‘to keep off the 
ague’—that terrible familiar of the Fens in those 
days ; and in a very few minutes, the four men, 
mounted, passed out of the gate driving the cattle 
before them. Horses and cattle were nearly 
hock-deep in the water and mud of the road; 
but Jackson called back cheerfully that the 
would manage to pull through all right, althoug 
they mightn’t get back that night. Ruth watched 
them for some time, and saw them stop opposite 
the cottages, evidently to tell their errand to their 
families, and then resume their journey. 

Ruth cast a long and anxious glance along the 
road leading to Long Drove. She was thinking 


of George Thorpe, and wishing she could get a 
glimpse of the gray nag and its rider. There 
was no living object in sight, however; and she 
sighed as she closed the door, Had any mis- 
fortune overtaken him on his way home last 
night? or had he forgotten his promise? It 
would be difficult to say which problem agitated 
her most. But she quickly cast her speculations 
from her, and went to assist Jennie with the 
household work, now limited to the upper portion 
of the house. The maid was going about her 
duties, under the novel circumstances of the case, 
with praiseworthy diligence, but with a scared 
look and nervous manner, contrasting strongly 
with her young mistress’s self-possession. The 
fact is she belonged to the ‘high’ country, and 
had never seen a flood in her life; and had Ruth 
not kept her in full occupation, would certainly 
have collapsed under the terrors of the situation. 
Her fellow-servant, Bob, on the other hand, ‘to 
the manner born,’ sat in the improvised kitchen 
whistling philosophically, while he put fresh 
thongs on a number of cart-whips that stood 
beside him. Having given orders to delay the 
dinner for an hour, ‘in case any neighbour 
might call,’ Ruth hurried to her own room. She 
closed the door, threw open the window, and 
gazed upon the scene without. 

It was now noon. The wind had altogether 
died away, or came only in slight, fitful breezes. 
It still rained, however, in a dull steady pelt, 
that gave the surface of the water the appearance 
of a summer pool when minnows are leaping. 
Far as the eye could reach, that is to say as far 
as the natural horizon itself, there was nothing 
but an inland sea, the deadness of its expanse 
heightened rather than relieved by the gaunt 
stems of the poplars, which dotted its bosom at 
wide intervals of space, and which the imagina- 
tive mind might have taken for the genii of 
the scene. The labourers’ cottages could be dis- 
tinguished on the left. As descried from Ruth’s 
room in the farmhouse they appeared to be 
immersed to the eaves; and but for their attic 
windows and the smoke struggling from the 
quaint little chimneys, their thatched roofs might 
have been mistaken for floating masses of straw 
or hay. Away to the right, in which direction 
her eager glance was often cast, Ruth could see 
the group of beech and chestnut trees which 
marked the position of Long Drove farmhouse. 
But nowhere was there any sign of life or human 
activity. Once or twice the watcher fancied she 
saw a horseman issue from the shadow of the 
trees, but reflection soon dispelled the illusion. 
The water had now attained a depth that made 


riding impossible, and Ruth inwardly prayed that \ 


the poor labourers had escaped the submerged 
fen and got safely to the higher ground. 

She closed the window with a sigh, and 
repaired, rapt in thought, to that side of the 
house which overlooked the yard. Here she saw 
how much the flood had gained since morning. 
It now reached to the top of the gate. Road 
there was none, and its place was_ traceable 
only by the top of the quickset hedge which 
bounded it for some distance past the farm. 
Spars, hencoops, and various nondescript articles 
floated about in the court. The ducks and geese 
quacked and gabbled as though en féte, while the 
poor fowls cackled and screamed from their roosts 
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in a discordant protest at being unable to join 
them. Ruth looked in the direction of Stetton, 
by which her father would come on his way 
home, though she knew that at the earliest he 
could scarcely reach Greendykes before nightfall. 
Still her eye was fascinated by the singular and 
trackless prospect—‘ water, water, everywhere.’ 
The currents in the channels of the drains, them- 
selves now undistinguishable, gave to the entire 
body of the flood a borrowed impulse and motion, 
so that logs of wood, small trees, furniture, and 
implements might be seen floating, some in one 
direction, some in another, at the caprice of con- 
trary eddies. Now and then, amongst other 
waifs, Ruth fancied she saw the carcase of a 
horse or a cow borne along, and shuddered to 
think that other and more precious lives might 
have been sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
terrible waters. 

The girl returned for a few minutes to her 
mother, whom she found busy with her knitting. 
She then sought Jennie, in order to expedite the 
serving up of dinner. That young damsel had 
been having a good cry, regardless of Bob, who 
appeared to take a rather cheerful view of the 
situation. Nettled at last by his whistling, she 
declared that neither the ‘missus nor him had 
a bit o’ feelin’;’? to which Bob replied senten- 
tiously, that it was ‘as easy to whistle as to cry, 
and much pleasanter ;’ and forthwith commenced 
to sing a lugubrious native love ballad. This 
was too much for Jennie’s nerves, and her weep- 
ing gave place to an _ hysterical howl just as 
Ruth entered the lumber-room. ‘The remedy 
was prompt. Placing one hand over her mouth 
and shaking her with the other, Ruth _perti- 
nently asked, ‘What kind of a Fen-man’s wife 
she expected to make, whining like a girl of 
seven who had spilt jam on her clean pinafore,’ 
and ordered her to set the table in Dame Godfrey’s 
room at once. 

The dinner passed off rather less cheerfully than 
the breakfast had done, although Ruth strove 
hard to conceal the anxieties which increased 
upon her. Mrs Godfrey, whose spirits were but 
a reflection of her daughter’s, was less gay and 
chatty than usual, and again and again expressed 
her wish that ‘Jabez was at hum.’ The table 
had scarcely been cleared, when a voice was 
heard loudly hailing the house. Ruth, pale and 
red alternately, ran to a window overlooking the 
yard, from which she noticed two boats, one in 
tow of the other, at a distance of several hundred 

ards from the gate. The voice again hailed; and 

uth, opening the casement, readily recognised 
George Thorpe as one of the two rowers. 

‘Who is it?’ screamed Jennie Swan, who had 
followed at her mistress’s heel. 

*Can’t you see, wench 4’ answered Ruth, a little 
brusquely. 

‘O my! if it ain’t Tom Ashling, quoth the 
handmaiden ; for her eyes, like Ruth’s, had 
identified only the figure most welcome to them. 

*You’re a fool, snapped Ruth, biting her lip, 
and then laughed outright, partly at Jennie’s 
answer and partly at herself. The strain on her 
mind was now relaxed, in one direction at least, 
and all her wonted gaiety rushed temporarily to 
her heart. She waved her handkerchief to the 
boatmen, who had by this time approached the 
gate, which Jackson had fortunately been com- 
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pelled to leave open. After a good deal of 
manceuvring, both boats floated safely through the 
opening and across the yard, pulling up beneath 
the window, at which Ruth stood trembling 
between conflicting inclinations—to laugh and to 
cry. She observed that Thorpe looked unwont- 
edly pale and serious. 

‘There is nothing wrong at Long Drove, I 
hope, George ?’ 

‘O no; nothing worth speaking of.—But how 
are you all getting on here, Ruth?’ 

Reassured by his reply regarding himself, Ruth 
grew perhaps more cheerful than was becoming 
in the circumstances. George, however, was 
unable to join in her hilarity. His morning’s 
experience had been too severe for merriment 
now; he had lost a number of ewes, and _ his 
corn-stacks had suffered severely, owing to their 
vicinity to the great drain or dike, which ran 
close past the steading of Long Drove. One 
of his labourers’ cottages also had been in such 
a precarious condition that the family had had 
to be removed to the farmhouse; two of his 
men were down with fever and ague; one of 
his boats—so necessary to the Fen-men in those 
days for travelling and portage, when the roads 
were impassable—had been swept away; and it 
had only been at the extremity of risk that he 
and his servant Tom Ashling had saved the 
other, and one belonging to Jabez Godfrey. He 
had till then been unable to visit Greendykes as 
promised, and had done so at last only at the 
imminent danger of his life. He was therefore, 
as we have hinted, in no mood to join Ruth in 
what he considered her ill-timed badinage. He 
looked at her for a while in a stunned and dazed 
sort of way ; a quiet look of reproach came into 
his eyes; and then, with a calmness of face and 
manner resembling dignity, he said with grave 
respect: ‘Miss Ruth, your father is my neighbour, 
and has been a good neighbour. He is not at 
home to sce after things himself; and I have 
come, neighbour-like, to see if I could do anything 
about the place for you and your mother. If 
everything is safe, I am very glad. Give my 
respects to the old lady, and tell her, as I am 
going on to Stetton, [ may be able to bring 
some news of your father. I will leave his boat 
here, in case you may require it. Good-bye.’ 

Ruth turned pale in spite of herself; she felt 
it. Her lover had done more to open her eyes 
to the true state of her own heart in the space 
of these few minutes than in all the years he 
had dangled at her girdle. The genuine worth 
of the man she had for so long trifled with, 
flashed upon her like a revelation. She felt 
for the first time in her life that awe and 
reverence with which the true-hearted woman 
regards the strength and singleness of true man- 
hood. Gone for ever, wiped from the tablet of 
memory, was the George of yesterday, the simple, 
dull, good-natured, overweening lover; in its 
place, a figure clearly limned, brave, strong—to be 
respected, loved, and clung to. <A sense of unut- 
terable wretchedness crept over her. Her limbs 
trembled. She cast a look, half-penitent, half- 
yearning at the stalwart figure, now seated in 
the boat, whispered rather than spoke ‘good-bye,’ 
and hastened to her own room to shed the first 
tears of bitterness since childhood. 

Meanwhile, Tom Ashling had got into the 
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second boat, and having cast it loose, pulled | in fact, the advice given to pupils as the first 


along the wall till he came under a window at 
which he had observed Jennie Swan, all smiles 
and tears, signalling to him with the end of a 
tablecloth. The conversation of this ~ ap- 
peared to take a more agreeable turn th 


an that | 


| 


thing to be done is—‘Send for the doctor; 
then attend to the patient till he comes, or 
till the patient can be taken to him;’ the 
teaching given being merely to enable one to 
afford such immediate assistance in the event 


of their superiors; for just as Thorpe called of an accident as will save life, where death 


him, Tom, standing up in the boat, and Jennie 
craning as far out as was compatible with equili- 
brium, were indulging in a most unmistak- 
able salute. His master’s hillo had very nearly 
proved disastrous. The youth, taken in the act, 
started, stumbled, and, instinctively clutching 
the object of his attentions, narrowly escaped 


falling into the water and dragging the girl with | 


him. But Ashling was an active young fellow, | 


and quickly recovered his balance, while Jennie 
was able to hide her confusion in retreat. 


Thorpe then called to Bob to take the painter 


and secure his master’s boat; after which he and 
Ashling rowed out of the yard, on their hazardous 
voyage to Stetton. 


THE ST JOHN AMBULANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tae above Association was formed in the year | 


1878 by certain members of the Order of St 


John of Jerusalem in England, an Order that for | 


some fifty years had been quietly and unobtru- 
sively carrying on its work of affording aid to the 
afilicted ; and which has its headquarters in the 
western side of the archway of St John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, London. The idea originated from 
observing the great increase of suffering caused 
not only to the wounded on the field of battle, 
but to those injured in the accidents of every- 
day occurrence in our streets, by the unskilled 
handling of well-meaning helpers. It had been 
observed that by such treatment the chances 
of recovery of the patient were frequently 
imperilled in a serious manner; while prompt 
and efficient aid rendered in cases of cut arte- 
ries, &c. might be the means of saving a life 
which a few minutes’ delay would extinguish. 
It was therefore suggested that if a short 


course of instruction, attractive to the general | 
public, upon affording ‘First aid to the injured,’ , 


could be occasionally given in different districts, | 


a large amount of good might possibly be done 
thereby. The experiment was accordingly tried ; 
and the result has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of its promoters; for, in the few 
years which have elapsed between its origination 
and the present date, the Association has given 
certificates of proficiency to some eighty-five thou- 
sand pupils, scattered all over the world. There 
are some two hundred and thirty ‘Centres’ of 
the Association here and abroad, including India 
and the colonies; with one at Malta, the head- 
quarters of the old Knights themselves in former 
times ; besides numerous districts where detached 
classes for instruction have been held. Foreign 
countries also, notably Russia and Germany, have 
taken up the idea. 

The Association is managed by a Committee 


of noblemen and gentlemen ; and its object is to | 


give such an amount of instruction to whomsoever 
will learn, as will enable them to render prompt 
and efficacious first aid to the injured. No inter- 
ference with the doctor’s province is intended ; 


would be the consequence of delay, or render 
the patient’s sufferings less acute, and the doc- 
tor’s subsequent task easier. Take, for instance, 
the following, which might occur in any family 
at any moment. A family are at breakfast, the 
mother cutting bread and butter in the usual 
feminine and dangerous mode—that is, slicing the 
loaf towards, instead of from the operator, the 
bread being held in the left hand. Suddenly the 
knife slips, and an artery at the wrist is severed. 
In a moment all is confusion and dismay; the 
blood spurts out in jets, rapidly soaking through 
the articles held over the gash by the husband, 
while the eldest boy is sent tearing up the street 
for the doctor, who is of course out somewhere, 


‘and has to be sent for. In the meanwhile, the 


patient is losing so much blood that she faints ; 
and brandy is administered, with the effect of 
increasing the pumping action of the heart, and 
causing it to force more blood through the wound ; 
the result being that, when the doctor arrives—if 
nothing more serious has happened—the loss of 
so much blood has so prostrated the patient that 
her recovery is long and tedious. Now, suppose 
the husband had undergone a.course of the Associa- 
tion lectures, and profited by them—instead of 
wildly endeavouring to stop a cut artery with a 
mere bandage, he would at once have grasped his 
wife’s arm high up under the armpit, thereby com- 
pressing the brachial artery—which runs down 
the centre of the under part of the upper arm, and 
a branch whereof the accident has just severed— 
and at once the spouting blood would have sub- 
sided into an immaterial trickle. He would then 
either have continued the pressure with his fingers 
until the doctor’s arrival ; or, with his handker- 
chief, a bit of coal and a stick of firewood, or even 
the sugar-tongs and a piece of string, extemporised 
a tourniquet that would at once have put a sto 
to any further serious loss of blood, and enable 
the patient, if fainting, to be kept up by weak 
stimulants till professional aid came. Instances 
might of course be multiplied to show the great 
value of ‘a little knowledge’ in such emergencies, 
in opposition to the venerable saying. 

The work of the Association is carried on thus: 
As soon as it appears desirable that a ‘detached 
class’ should be held—where a ‘centre’ has not 
already been established by the Association—a few 
of the inhabitants arrange for the hire of a room 
for a few weeks for the lectures, collect a number 
of pupils to form the class—from twenty to thirty 
is considered the best number, from each of whom 
able to pay they will obtain two shillings and six- 
pence or five shillings, so as to be enabled to 
transmit to headquarters a cheque for about fif- 
teen guineas—according to distance from London. 
This sum is to pay the lecturer, for hire of dia- 
grams, splints, &c., and the examiner, On this 
amount being forwarded to St John’s Gate, 
together with particulars of the intended class, 
the Association will send down a doctor with all 
the necessary appliances; and a course of five 
lectures, with a week’s interval between each, will 
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be delivered. As no doctor examines his own 
class, these lectures will be followed in about 
another week by the visit of another medical 
gentleman, who will test the proficiency of the 
class by an examination ; after which, those who 
pass will receive a certificate entitling them to 
make practical use of the instruction they have 
received, for a year from its date; while those 
who have failed had better attend another course 
of lectures and try again. 

The lectures, which generally last about an 
hour or an hour and a half, are by no means so 
dry or uninteresting as outsiders might suppose ; 
most of the pupils find them the very reverse. 
They are wl illustrated by the help of dia- 
grams, &c., and the lecturers endeavour to make 
everything as clear and simple as possible, At 
the close of each lecture, the class is invited to 
ask any questions upon which they may desire 
information, the same being asked while the class 
is assembled, in order that the question and 
answer may be for the general benefit. Some 
of the lecturers, also, at the end of the evening— 
the classes are generally held in the evenings, as 
more convenient for attendance—give out a few 
questions on the subjects treated of, the answers 
to which are to be written out and brought at 
the next lecture. But this is not always the 
case. 

The subjects of the five lectures are as follows : 
(1) General outline of the structure of the human 
body, with description of bones, &c.; and ban- 
daging. (2) Arteries, veins, &c. ; mode of stopping 
bleeding described; and bandaging. (3) Frac- 
tures, and treatment; bandaging. (4) Apoplexy, 
epilepsy, &c.; bandaging. (5) Carrying the 
injured. This last is for men only; in women’s 
classes, a lecture on nursing takes its place. The 
classes for the two sexes are always separate. 
There is also for women a further class, called the 
‘advanced class,’ which embraces all the details 
of the sick-room. 

The lectures at headquarters are held in the 
room directly over the centre of the old Gateway, 
which is the one alluded to in the article on 
‘St John’s Gate, in No. 23 of this Journal, as 
the room wherein Garrick made his first appear- 
ance as an actor, an inscription on the wall over 
a bust of Shakspeare commemorating the event. 
At the opposite end of the room is grouped an 
arrangement of old weapons and armour, guarded 
by two mailed figures; while in other parts of 
the room may be found sundry relics of the 
Order’s ancestors in the shape of stone cannon- 
balls and other ingenious implements in use for 
thinning the population in former times. Here, 
about eight p.m., when the lectures are on, may 
be seen an attentive group of men of all ages 
and callings, the professional man seated by the 
side of his humbler but not less useful co-worker 
in life’s round, and all eager to profit by the 
coming instruction. To them enters the courteous 
and indefatigable secretary, Mr Easterbrook ; and 
then, after the taking down of the names—for 
four out of the five lectures must be attended, 
to qualify for examination—and a few necessary 
preliminaries connected with the payment of the 
necessary fee, the lecturer is introduced, and the 
business of the evening commences. In clear 
and easily comprehended phraseology, and avoid- 
ing technical terms as much as possible, the class 


is made acquainted with the main portions of 
that wondertul piece of mechanism the human 
frame, with the various accidents to which it is 
liable, and the best mode of treatment to be 
adopted on their occurrence, with the appliances 
usually at hand on such occasions. In cases of 
fractures and wounds, drowning, &c., the pupils 
are made to comprehend the precise treatment 
necessary in each case by practical examples, the 
class binding up one another for supposed acci- 
dents ; so that, were it not for the happy appear- 
ance of the patients, a visitor arriving unex- 
segeed at about nine p.m. would think he 
pra, upon the accident ward of an hos- 

ital. 

Thus evening after evening the instruction 
goes on, with a week, as stated, between each 
lecture, during which period the pupil can study 
his handbook, and practise on his family circle 
the lessons he has received, until at length the 
fifth evening is reached, when, after having 
heartily cheered the lecturer and bid him good- 
bye, the class is informed that on a certain 
day the examination will take place, which gene- 
rally causes a sensation in the class. But there 
is no need for any one who has really attended 
to his lectures to fear being ‘plucked.’ The 
examiners are not let loose with instructions to 
harass and worry the pupils, after the manner 
we hear of as occasionally practised at medical 
examinations; they are gentlemen who wish 
merely to ascertain whether the candidates for 
their certificates are honestly fit to be intrusted 
with, perhaps, the lives of their fellow-creatures ; 
and all their questions will be simply to test 
that knowledge fairly. The writer having passed 
his three examinations and obtained the medal- 
lion, can speak from personal experience. The 
certificates are frequently presented by members 
of the royal family, who take a great interest in 
the movement, as they always do in any work 
for the public good. The late Duke of Albany 
not only went through a course of instruction, 
but also became the president of a centre; and 
others of the royal family, by becoming patrons 
and otherwise, have evinced their appreciation of 
the work of the Association. The certificate thus 
obtained lasts for a year from its date; after 
which, those who intend to keep up their training 
must pass a second examination, merely to see 
that er have not forgotten the teaching. The 
passing of this gives another year’s license, when 
a third and final examination must be gone 
through, with the same object of refreshing the 
memory ; after which the successful candidate is 
presented with a bronze medallion—which he 
may wear at his watch-chain, &c., but never as a 
decoration—and is freed from any further ordeal. 
Those medallion holders who choose can pur- 
chase silver or gold copies of their medallion 
from the Association ; but the status of the wearer 
is precisely the same, of whatever metal his badge 
is composed. 

The pons asinorum at these lectures seems to 
be the ‘reef-knot,” which is the only knot 
allowed on a bandage. It is singular what a 
number of pupils find a difficulty in tying it 
with certainty, though it is often tied by acci- 
dent. It is difficult to describe a knot in writing 
only ; but if the reader will attend to the fol- 
lowing instructions, he will be enabled to tie 
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the mysterious knot every time. Take a piece 
of cord about a foot long. With this tie an 
ordinary single knot, loosely. The reef-knot 
is merely a double knot, but it makes all the 
difference how you begin the second one. On 
looking at the first knot, it will be seen that 
one end of the cord comes out over, and the 
other under, the knot. Now, to tie the reef- 
knot, all you have to do is to remember to keep 
that end which is over on leaving the first knot, 
over also in commencing the second. 
it under, you will not succeed. 

The Association also gives numerous gratuitous 
lectures where the pupils cannot afford any pay- 
ment, as at collieries, seaports, Ke. ; many hun- 
dreds of the police, regular forces, railway, and 
dockyard employees and workers in similar avo- 
cations having thus become instructed. Of neces- 
sity, all this requires money ; and therefore the 
Association has to be supported by the donations 
of friends, the subscriptions of life members— 
five guineas ; annual members—five shillings ; the 
receipts from paying classes, and the sale of 
various useful appliances connected with the 
treatment of the injured, as litters, Ke. 

If any of our readers desire to become associated 
with life-preservation, let them ascertain from 
the secretary at headquarters where a course of 
lectures can be attended, and go through it. 
he step will never be regretted, as the time 
thus spent will be passed pleasantly and pro- 
fitably ; and the result may be the means of 
saving lives near and dear to them in cases of 
sudden and unexpected emergency. 


NUMBER 492. 


Some years ago I was making a sketching tour 
in the West Country, and found myself one 
September afternoon on Dartmoor, a few miles 
from Princes Town. I had been strolling lazily 
about for some time, when I suddenly came upon 
a bit of moorland, which I decided it was impera- 
tively my duty to transfer to canvas, so | sat 
down on a mossy boulder, and was soon dili- 
gently at work, and absorbed in the task of 
trying to represent the lovely autumnal tints 
on stream, rock, and heather. Intent on my 
picture, I took no /note of time, till suddenly I 
perceived the shadow getting ominously long ; 
and consulting my watch, I found it was past 
five o'clock, and that, unless I made a speedy 
start, I should hardly reach Princes Town before 
nightfall; so I hastily packed up my traps, 
deciding that I would come and finish the sketch 
on the following day. I was just lighting my 
ipe preparatory to starting, when I fancied that 
i saw something move behind a large rock a few 
yards away, and I heard what sounded very like 
a smothered cough. I was a bit startled, as, 
save the birds, no living thing had been near 
me for hours; but I thought I would see what 
it was, so I walked up to the spot, and, pushing 
aside the high bracken, was going to examine 
the place, when suddenly a figure rose up and 
confronted me. I am not a nervous man, but 
I must confess I got a start as I saw before 
me a man clothed in convict garb, bare-headed, 
wild, and dishevelled. Even in my first alarm, 
I remember I noticed the number 492 on his 
clothes, and I don’t fancy I shall ever forget 


If you put) 


that number. I grasped my stick firmly, and 
thought to myself that I was, so to speak, in 
a very nice little fix. Convicts are not pleasant 
neighbours at any time; but a téte-d-téte with 
an escaped convict on a lonely moor, miles from 
any house, is decidedly an interview not to be 
desired. However, my fears speedily subsided, 
for my convict did not seem at all disposed to 
make himself disagreeable, but merely stood 
looking at me, trembling in every limb, and 
from time to time coughing in a way that shook 
his wasted frame all over. Poor chap! he was a 
piteous spectacle—his cheeks all sunk and hollow, 
and with his prison dress just hanging about 
him, he looked like a living skeleton. 

The situation was awkward for me. As a law- 
abiding citizen, I felt that it was my duty to 
take some means of restoring him to the esta- 
blishment at Princes Town, which he had evi- 
dently quitted without leave; while, as an 
ordinary human being, I felt the sincerest pity 
for the haggard fellow-creature who stood there, 
gazing at me with hollow, feverish eyes. How- 
ever, the contest between duty and compassion 
was speedily put an end to by No, 492 himself, 
for, after a more than usually racking cough, 
his legs gave way under him and he rolled 
down among the bracken. Duty fled ; compassion 
won the day; I went and picked him up, and 
por him with his back against a rock, where 
1e gasped and choked till I really thought he 
would die then and there. In a minute or two, 
however, he revived, and in a very faint and 
feeble voice said: ‘I’m nigh starved, guv’nor ; 
I guess it’s about up with me,’ 

I went back to get some sandwiches out of my 
case, and offered them to him; he seized them 
eagerly, and began to eat them ravenously ; but 
again a terrible fit of coughing came on, and he 
sank back saying: ‘It ain’t no use; I can’t eat 
now ; s’pose I’m gone too far, 

Here was a pleasant position, The man was 
evidently in the last stage of exhaustion ; and 
even my unpractised eye could see that No. 
492 had his days, or even hours, numbered. 
I moistened his lips with some brandy out of 
my flask, and saw, to my satisfaction, that this 
produced a decided improvement. But what in 
the world I should do next, perplexed me sorely, 
so I repeated the dose of brandy and took counsel 
with myself as to the next move. 

Under the influence of the brandy, my patient 
propped himself up again, and with great diffi- 
culty told me how he had escaped from the con- 
vict prison three days before, and had wandered 
over the moor, till want of food and exposure had 
—to use his own words—‘spoilt his game ;’ and 
he was going back to the prison to give himself 
up. Seeing me sketching, and feeling his strength 
pe gone, he had decided to come and sur- 
render himself to me; but when he got near, 
the poor fellow’s courage failed him, and he had 
crawled away behind the rock where I had dis- 
covered him, 

‘It ain’t no use my trying to get away, guv’nor,’ 
said he sadly; ‘I’m that weak, I can’t walk a 
step. I couldn’t escape now, not if a carriage- 
and-four was waiting for me. I’d want a nuss 
to lift me up into it. Guess I’ll die in quod 
after all.’ 

I did not think he would die in quod; but 
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I kept my thoughts to myself, for I felt sure 
that aes the prison could be reached, No. 492 
would be far enough away, and it would only 
be a suit of convict clothes or a wasted skeleton 
that would enter the gloomy gate. 

‘Look here, my poor chap,’ said I. ‘You 
can’t stop here; you must just let me carry 
you as well as I can; and I must try and get 
=~ back to the prison.’ I felt rather mean as 

said this, for I did pity him heartily. I knew 
nothing about his crimes. He might have been 
the greatest villain; yet I felt for him, having 
just tasted liberty, and having to go back to 
captivity. Still, I could do nothing else; and 
a single glance at him showed pretty plainly 
that the prison would not hold him long, even 
if we ever got there. I expected some attempt 
at resistance; but, to my surprise, he quietly 
acquiesced, saying: ‘All right, guv’nor; it can’t 
be ’elped. I’ve had my try, but summat told 
me as I wouldn’t succeed.’ 

It was now getting late, and the sun was just 
down, so there was no time to be lost, as we 
had a long way to go, and I was rather doubtful 
about my powers of carrying him, for he was, 
or had been, of a tolerable size and weight; but 
now he looked such a mere bundle of bones, 
that I thought I might manage it. At anyrate, 
there was nothing to do but to try ; so I hoisted 
him up on my back and started off in the 
direction of Princes Town. 

I shall not easily forget that journey ; it soon 
grew quite dark, as I toiled on over the lonely 
road, with frequent halts to rest, while poor 
No. 492 grew weaker and weaker, and his terrible 
cough more and more frequent. We had gone, 
I suppose, about three miles, when I began to 
feel that it was quite impossible for me to 
accomplish the remaining distance, as it was 
so dark that I stumbled painfully over the rough 
path, and at each ssh my burden groaned 
with pain, and coughed so dismally, that I felt 
my well-meant endeavours were only putting 
him to complete torture; so I stopped, laid 
him down on the grass, and told him that we 
would not try to go on until the moon rose. 
‘All right, guv’nor, said he feebly, and fell 
back fainting; so I administered the last few 
drops of brandy I had left, covered him up as 
well as I could with my coat, propped his Sond 
up on my sketching-case, sat down by his side, 
and wondered what would be the end of my 
adventure. 

I looked at my watch, and saw that it was 
nine o'clock. The moon, I knew, would not 
rise till nearly midnight, so we had three hours 
to wait. I think those three hours were the 
longest I ever passed in my life. The silence 
and loneliness of the moor were terrible, and 
No. 492 lay with his eyes closed, and, save for 
an occasional groan, might have been dead. Once 
or twice he tried to speak, but apparently it 
was beyond his powers, and he fell ors again 
exhausted. Once he put out his hand, caught 
mine, and, to my great surprise, carried it to 
his lips and kissed it. I am not much used to 
having my hand kissed at any time, and should 
probably, under any circumstances, feel the situa- 
tion embarrassing; but to have it kissed by a 
dying convict out on Dartmoor, in the middle of 
the night, was a novel experience. 


I did not mean to hurt the feelings of No, 
492, but I drew it away somewhat hastily ; and 
then, seeing his lips move, as if he was trying 
to say something, I bent over him to listen, 
and in a voice little more than a whisper he 
said: ‘Beg your pardon, sir; but you’ve been 
wipe 9 kind to me, and I feels weak and silly 
ike ; I didn’t mean no offence.’ 

I hastened with some compunction to assure 
him that I was not offended; and again he 
closed his eyes; and around us once more was 
silence. 

At last, to my great joy, the sky brightened 
up a bit; the outlines of the tors became more 
distinct, and then the moon appeared over the 
hills, and shot a flood of silver light all over 
the moor. My spirits, which had fallen below 
zero, revived considerably ; darkness has at all 
times a depressing influence, and under my 
peculiar circumstances, had reduced me to a 
most profound melancholy. I felt quite glad to 
see the moon rise, though, beyond the fact of 
being able to see where we were, it did not 
materially assist me out of the fix I was 


in. 

I looked at No. 492, and he seemed to be asleep. 
I did not like to wake him, so I got up quietly, 
intending to walk to the top of a hill close by, 
and see if I could discover the lights of Princes 
Town, or any house nearer, to which I might 
direct my steps. I was not gone long—perhaps 
half an hour ; and when I came back, 1 found No. 
492 with his eyes wide open, and, to my great 
surprise—though I do not know why I should 
have been so surprised—tears running down his 
checks. Really, my ideas about convicts were 
becoming quite upset; one who furtively kissed 
my hand, and who wept, was, I thought, indeed 
an anomaly. I bent over him, and asked if he 
was in worse pain, or what was the matter. Poor 
fellow! he litted his wasted hand, drew it across 
his eyes, and said: ‘No; I ain’t in no pain now, 
sir; but I woke from a bit of a doze, and saw 
you was gone ; and I thought as how you had left 
me; and somehow I felt lonesome and afeared ;’ 
and then a great sob shook him. 

I assured him that I was not going to leave 
him, and he appeared comforted. Then, after a 
pause, he said: ‘I ain’t one as has been much 
afeared in my time, sir; but, somehow, now I 
can’t ’elp it; 1 seems all of a tremble; and it looks 
awful dark ahead of me, and I be so weak I don’t 
seem able to face it nohow.’ 

I longed truly to be able to help him, and 
wished with all my heart that I could do it better ; 
but, feeling rather ashamed, I tried to tell No. 
492 something about a strong Hand which will 
help us in the dark valley, and One who will 
be near us when of ourselves, as he said, ‘we 
don’t seem able to face it nohow.’ He listened 
attentively, and then closed his eyes, murmuring 
something I could not catch. 

After a pause, I asked him if he would try to 
go on again, ‘All right, guv’nor; you knows 
best,’ was his answer, but very faint and feeble. 

Well, I picked him up again, and off I started. 
By this time the moon was high up, so we pro- 
gressed a good deal faster than before, and had 
traversed a considerable distance before I had to 
stop and put my burden down, Even then, I 
could have gone a bit farther, but No, 492 
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whispered : ‘Stop, sir, now; it ain’t no use; I} sun is at either equinox—that is, just over the 


shan’t get no farther.’ 

I laid him down, and saw at a glance that our 
journey together was about to end. In the moon- 
light he looked ghastly and wan; and as [I laid 
him down, a violent fit of coughing came on, and 
after it, a red stream flowed from his mouth, 
Poor fellow! thought I; and yet I could hardly 
pity him really, for to him Death must have 
come as a true friend. He lay quiet for some 
time, and I wiped the blood from his lips ; then, 
just as the first gray streak of dawn appeared, he 
raised himself on his elbow and whispered : ‘I’ve 
been a bad un, I knows; but I didn’t ’ave no 
chance. Say a bit of a prayer for me, sir.’ 

There was no refusing; and as I finished, his 
face lighted up, and again repeating his formula, 
‘All right, guv’nor,’ he fell back—dead. He had 
succeeded in his escape, after all. 

I covered up the body, and thinking no one 
would be likely to come near the spot, 1 drew it 
aside near a rock which I should recognise again, 
and started off, walking briskly to Princes Town, 
considering many things by the way. I went to 
the prison, and came back with some warders to 
show them the spot; and, as I was obliged to 
await the inquest, I attended the funeral of poor 
No, 492. 

I trust that in the ‘Other Land’ it may be for 
him—as for many of us for whom it has been all 
wrong here—‘ All right.’ 


WHEN SHALL WE LOSE OUR 
POLE-STAR? 


Tus may be to some of our readers a startling 
question ; for most of us have had that star 
pointed out to us many years; and perhaps those 
who directed our eyes to it little thought that 
there would ever be any other pole-star, It is 
well known that if the northern extremity of 
the axis of our earth were lengthened until it 
met the imaginary sphere of the heavens, it 
would come very near to our present pole-star, 
hence called Polaris; and if, for any cause, the 
direction of that axis were materially altered, that 
star would no longer be a true index of the north. 
We now propose to show that such a change of 
the direction of the earth’s axis is continu- 
ally taking place; and that the terrestrial axis 
when thus lengthened describes a cone, the apex 
of which is the centre of the earth; and the 
circumference of the base of the cone is a circle 
described amongst the stars. When the axis has 
described one-half of its course, the angle between 
the two positions it occupies at the beginning 
and at the middle of the rotation is about forty- 
seven degrees. And thus the extremity of the 
axis will successively come near to other stars 
than our present pole-star; and in about twelve 
thousand years it will have as the Polaris the 
very conspicuous star Vega, or a in the constella- 
tion Lyra. 

We now proceed to explain the reason of this 
movement of the earth’s axis. It is well known 
that the earth is not a perfect sphere, but is 
flattened at the poles, being what astronomers 
call an oblate spheroid. Now, the sun’s attraction 
upon such a spheroidal body is not quite the same 
as it would be upon a perfect sphere. When the 


equator—the attraction exercised upon our earth 
is the same as if that body were spherical; but 
when the sun is at or near the upper tropic, its 
action upon the terrestrial matter which bulges 
at the equator has a tendency to pull that matter 
towards the ecliptic, and to make the axis of the 
earth approach to a vertical to the ecliptic. The 
same influence is at work when the sun is near 
the lower tropic. And if this influence were not 
counteracted, the effect would be to cause the 
ecliptic and equator ultimately to coincide ; and 
our annual succession of seasons would be done 
away with. But as no such catastrophe is threat- 
ening.us, and the inclination of the ecliptic to the 
equator remains about twenty-three and a half 
degrees, there must be some force which neutra- 
lises the above tendency: this is the rotation of 
the earth on its own axis. No one but a good 
mathematician could a priori tell the exact effect 
of these two forces combined. But any one may 
see how rotation may affect the motion of a body 
acted on by ‘another force, by observing how a 
pegtop is kept upright by the rotation, whilst it 
falls as the rotation ceases. The influence of 
this rotation to keep a body from falling may 
be noticed by any one who carefully observes a 
spinning coin when about to fall. While the 
coin spins rapidly, its uppermost part appears as 
a point. As it falls, the point becomes a small 
circle, increasing as the rotation slackens. But 
if the coin be very closely watched, when begin- 
ning to fall, it will be seen that the small circle 
is for a moment diminished, showing that the 
coin had partially recovered its upright position. 
This recovery is entirely due to the rotation. 
Similarly, a bicycle is kept from falling by its 
horizontal motion; and a conical bullet, which 
has gained a great rapidity of rotation from a 
rifled barrel, keeps the direction of its axis with- 
out deflection to the right or left. And thus 
we find that the present position of the earth’s 
axis with respect to the ecliptic is not altered ; 
but the two forces acting upon the earth cause 
the axis to rotate, as above described, so that the 
north pole describes a circle in the heavens. But 
as the period of this rotation is very great, it was 
not easy to detect such a result, except after a 
long period of observation. It was discovered 
thus. The point where the ecliptic and equator 
cut is pa the first point of the constellation 
Aries, one of the well-known twelve signs of the 
zodiac. From this point all celestial measure- 
ments are made eastwards, Each star of import- 
ance has had its distance east of that point—called 
its right ascension—recorded. In the course of 


time, the tables of these numbers so recorded, 


appeared to be erroneous; but the error was 
so regular, and all in one direction, that it was 
conjectured that the point from which these 
right ascensions were reckoned had itself shifted 
its place. And so it proved; and if any one 
looks at a celestial globe, he will see that Aries 
no longer occupies the position where the equinox 
is, but is somewhat to the east, or right, because 
the point of intersection of the ecliptic and equator 
has slipped back. But as the sun appears to take 
a shorter time to come back to the equinox than 
to arrive at the same stars, which were once close 
to that point of intersection, this slow retrograde 
motion is termed the precession of the equinoxes. 
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The distance on the equator caused by this retro- 
grade motion would, if not otherwise modified, 
be 5041 annually. But the attraction of the 
planets on each other produces a very small 


-motion of the equinox in the other direction ; 


and so the resulting precession is about 50”1 
annually. If we divide the three hundred and 
sixty degrees in every circle by the above small 
quantity, we shall find that the period of the 
revolution of the earth’s axis is twenty-five thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-eight years. 

Of course the moon has an influence on the 
extra mass at the earth’s equator, as the sun 
has, similar in kind, but far less in quantity. 
This influence would cause the earth’s axis to 
describe very small cones of the same nature as 
the large cone above described ; and the period 
of every rotation would be about nineteen years. 
The effect of this second or lunar influence is 
to cause the earth’s axis to dip a little towards 
the equator, and then to resume its position ; 
and this nodding motion is termed nuta- 
tion, from the Latin word nuto, to nod. Thus 
the axis of the earth describes a cone not of 
unifori surface, but as it were fluted, and com- 
pletes its majestic round in nearly twenty-six 
thousand years, pointing to a various succession 
of stars which will in their turns be honoured 
by future astronomers as the pole-stars of their 
respective generations. 


CONCRETE. 


Rapip as has been the development of concrete 
during the last few years, never has that progress 
been more marked ne at the present time, when 
scarcely an undertaking is carried out, be it cot- 
tage construction of the simplest type, or public 
building vast in size—be the design insignificantly 
small, or the scheme one involving the outlay 
of millions, but we find constructors and contrac- 
tors gladly availing themselves of this material, 
which unites so happily economy and durability 
with ease in manipulation, and great adaptability 
to forms and shapes required. Concrete is no 
new thing. The Romans understood the employ- 
ment of concrete; nor did the builders of that 
day hesitate to press into their service the advan- 
tages derived from its use, with a skill and success 
to which at the present day the test of centuries 
bears ample testimony. 

To the great strides in all constructive art—to 
the ever-pressing demand for cheaper materials— 
to the improvements which have been effected in 
the manufacture and manipulation of cement, as 
well as to the economy resulting from the intro- 
duction of special machinery for crushing stone 
—to these, amongst other considerations, must we 
look for the causes which have resulted in the 
revival of concrete. 

The composition and preparation of concrete 
may be briefly explained. Concrete is an arti- 
ficial agglomeration formed by the admixture of 
lime or cement with sand and gravel or broken 
rock. The preparation of concrete, though ex- 
ceedingly simple, requires to be carried out with 
system and regularity, if satisfactory results are 
to be obtained. The ingredients just mentioned 
having been well mixed by shovelling, water is 
added, and after further turning over, the concrete 
is ready.» All that remains to be done is to throw 


|to be executed, as well as on the individual 


the viscid admixture into its final position—into 
the trench, where a foundation is being formed—or 
between the two parallel rows of planking, form- 
ing as it were a huge mould, and marking the 
position of a future concrete wall. The material 
rapidly hardens, and in an astonishingly short 

eriod assumes that monolithic hardness which 
1s so justly esteemed for solidity and stability. 

In this country, the cement usually employed 
in the preparation of concrete is that bearing the 
name of Portland cement—a designation derived, 
it is believed, from its similarity in appearance 
to Portland stone. Portland cement is prepared 
by the ‘calcination’ or burning of chalk and 
clay, and is manufactured in large quantities on 
the banks of the Thames and Medway. The 
sand employed aids in the formation of a solid 
mass, by filling up interstices between the larger 
material, It should be angular and sharp, also 
free from extraneous matter. When it is impos- 
sible or undesirable to use gravel, crushed stone, 
usually that of the neighbourhood, provided it 
is suitable, is employed. When used in sut- 
ficiently large quantities to warrant the employ- 
ment of steam-power, a stone-crushing machine 
is usually provided. The stone is ‘broken to 
a size similar to that of road-metal. Both as 
regards materials and composition, concrete neces- 
sarily presents considerable variation. The mate- 
rials employed are those most available econo- 
mically and physically ; whilst the proportions 
of the admixture depend on the class of work 


judgment of the designer. The ratio between 
the quantity of cement and that of other mate- 
rial employed forms the standard by which con- 
erete is known. Thus a six to one concrete 
implies a material compounded of six parts by 
volume of gravel or crushed stone or brick, as 
the case may be, with one part by volume qf 
cement. 

An enumeration of the many ye ey to which 
concrete is now adapted would form a formi- 
dable list ; suffice it to point out that in almost 
every class of construction, in the execution of 
designs both great and small, the economical 
advantages derived from its employment are 
more and more appreciated. 


VERB ‘T0 BE 
(PRESENT TENSE.) 


I am—a lonely, bitter-hearted woman ; 

(I might have been—a happy honoured wife.) 
Thou art—another's husband ; thou art human ; 

(Thou mightst have been—the joy of all my life.) 
She is—my jealous cruel enemy ; 

(She might have been—as once—my trusted friend.) 
We are—but strangers meeting ; woe is me ! 

(We might have been—together to the end.) 
You—fate or fortune—are—both deaf and blind ; 

(You might have been—a goddess gentle-eyed.) 
They—my own household—selfish are—I find ; 

(They might have been—as bulwarks by my side.) 


The present tense is harder far, I ween, 
To conjugate than this, ‘It might have been.’ 
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